building, it appears economically less attractive as compared with
rigid wall elements. .This is because the details required to
establish flexural continuity at the joints are costly.

The stiffness and location of the lateral  load resisting elements
related to the center of rigidity of the entire structure must be
considered when distributing loads to these elements.    Where the
center of rigidity of the resisting elements and the center of mass
of the structure do not coincide, torsion will be introduced into
the structure.    Because torsion due to lateral  loads can produce
significant stresses, particularly in peripheral elements, a more
or less symmetrical arrangement of the principal  lateral  load
resisting elements should always be attempted.    If torsion due to
assymmetry is unavoidable, then the analysis and design should
reflect this condition.

In addition to strength requirements, the following serviceability
conditions should be considered;

(a)    lateral deflection of the structure, particularly as this
may affect the stability and cracking of structural and
nonstructural elements; and

(b)    motion of the structure as it may affect the comfort of
occupants.

Lateral deflection or drift is the magnitude of displacement at the
top of a building relative to its base.    The ratio of the lateral
deflection to the building height is referred to as the "deflection
index".   Maximum allowable drift is imposed to limit possible
adverse effects on the stability of individual wall elements as
well as the structure as a whole, and to preserve the integrity of
nonstructural partitions, glazing, and mechanical elements in the
building.   No systematic study has yet been published to determine
the precise relationship between drift and the above factors.

To date only the Uniform Building Code(15) and the National Build-
ing Code of Canada^    > among North American model building codesn on the overall  behavior of the
